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Preface 


HE earliest objects from the Austral Islands in the 

Peabody Museum of Salem are the beautiful elabo- 
rately carved paddles and food ladles collected by Salem 
captains in the early nineteenth century. Over the past score 
of years this early collection has been supplemented by hun- 
dreds of archaeological and ethnological specimens collected 
by Martin Anthony Brunor in the course of his many trips 
over the last forty years to the islands of Rimatara, Rurutu, 
Tubuai, and Raivavae. His accumulated residence on the 
island of Rurutu amounts to several years. 

All during this time he has studied intensely the archae- 
ology, ethnology, and history of the Australs, concentrating 
always upon Rurutu. The collections, with which he has 
generously enriched the Museum, include the last sewn 
canoe from Raivavae, two enormous tapa anvils, each over 
twenty feet long, a series of tapa beaters and wooden bowls, 
examples of shell work and wood carving, and hundreds of 
stone tools. The examples shown in this special exhibition 
are but asmall portion of the total collection. This exhibition 
has been arranged by Harriet H. Shreve, Lucy Batchelder, 
and Sally Ingalls, all of the Museum staff. The photographs 
are by Markham W. Sexton, Museum photographer. 


ERNEsT S. DopGE 
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Arts & Crafts of the Austral Islands 


[oe Austral group consists of four principal islands lying 


a few hundred miles south of Tahiti. From east to west 

they are Raivavae, Tubuai, Rurutu, Rimatara. The star 
on the general map in the exhibition shows their location in the 
Pacific. The large map shows the single island of Rurutu and its 
districts. Most of the material in this exhibition comes from that 
island. 

The oldest objects in this exhibition are the beautifully carved 
paddles and ceremonial food bowls hung on the walls. Other early 
pieces, including the only known example of Austral Islands tapa, 
may be seen in the permanent exhibits in East Hall. 

Mr. Ernest S. Dodge and Mr. Stephen Phillips aided and sup- 
ported the work of collecting the material for this exhibition. I 
especially want to thank Mr. Stephen Phillips for his support of 
my work on the native texts, which led to the greatest collection of 
them ever made. These seventeen books, known as Parau Tu- 
puna, are written entirely by native scholars without advice, sug- 
gestion, or any kind of outside help. [ am indebted to Captain 
and Mrs. H. Hardy Wright for the use of the photographs of 
Tonga tapa making. 

The Exhibition 

For orientation two maps are shown. There is a small map 
showing the Pacific basin, on which a star has been placed lo- 
cating the Austral Islands in that vast expanse of water. ‘The large 
map shows the island of Rurutu with different colors distinguish- 
ing the various districts into which it is divided. 

Each long wall is hung with the ancient paddles, food ladles 
and a carved house board from Rurutu. These beautifully chip- 
carved paddles were used on occasions of state when one chief 
visited another. During forty years of traveling around the Aus- 
trals, I have seen only one carved paddle and that of inferior work- 
manship. The north end is hung with two early carved house 
boards from Tubuai meant to be stuck in the ground by their 
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painted ends, and with a series of photographs on tapa making in 
Tonga. In a nearby table case are shown tapa beaters, including 
claw hammers which were used as beaters before tapa making 
was given up. On the floor is one of the great tapa anvils. 


Bark Cloth 


The method of making cloth out of the bast of various kinds 
of trees has been found everywhere except Europe. In Polynesia 
tapa was often used to bury the dead. In Rurutu the word tapa 
was never used. Rurutuans called bark cloth ahu and even today 
all kinds of clothes are called ahu, although tapa is no longer 
made. 

When Cortes landed in Mexico he found tapa being made in 
vast quantities. At that time tapa was being made in every in- 
habited island of the South Seas, as well as in Asia, Africa, South 
America, Indonesia and many other places. Within the last hun- 
dred years the making of tapa has vanished from all but a few 
places. 

At the present time tapa has disappeared from all the Austral 
Islands but it is still being made in Tonga and that is why the 
making of this bark cloth is shown in photographs from that is- 
land. ‘The Tonga method, however, is not as complicated as that 
of Rurutu which involved the fermenting of the bast under layers 
of the ape for seven days. This made the finished cloth as flexible 
as fine cotton fabric. I have a few photographs of the last old 
woman to make tapa on Rurutu, but she had forgotten many of 
the old procedures. 

Sir Joseph Banks, who was with Captain Cook on his first 
voyage to the South Seas, collected many specimens of bark cloth 
from Rurutu and thought it to be the best in the Pacific. In the 
books of cloth which were made from specimens collected by 
Captain Cook one can be certain that some of the pieces are from 
Rurutu, although we are not sure of the design. 

In 1931, I saw in the village of Hauti an old woman who had a 
chest containing over seventy tapa mallets. She wanted to sell 
them all but money was lacking, not to buy but to transport a 
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chest weighing several hundred pounds. In 1962 I tried to collect 
tapa mallets for the Museum at Papeete and found only thirty-six 
for that museum and the same number for the Peabody Museum. 
In 1931 there were at least one thousand tapa mallets in Rurutu 
but by 1962 there were less than one hundred. They were de- 
stroyed by being used as firewood, handles for hammers, and for 
washing clothes. Robertson, the American who arrived at Rurutu 
in 1809, thought there were one hundred thousand mallets in the 
island at that time. At least five of the tapa mallets on exhibition 
come from the grandson of the woman who had the chest full of 
beaters. 

These beaters with the tapa anvil are the only instruments 
needed to make tapa or bark cloth, which was once made in the 
mainland of Asia, across the Pacific, and across Mexico to the 
Caribbean. We can probably safely say that tapa was once made 
over three-quarters of the surface of the world. Stripping the bast 
or inner bark from the outer bark of the mulberry tree and a few 
other plants, and beating it with mallets on the surface of anvils 
is a relatively simple process. With tools similar to those shown 
here, many people of the world as well as those of Rurutu made 
clothing for the living, shrouds to bury their dead, wrappings for 
precious objects, and blankets for their children to be born under. 
All that remains of the vast tapa industry of the Australs are these 
few instruments and three tapa blankets from the families of 
Paianoa Atai, Papati, and the Royal Family of Avera. A friend of 
mine was born under the tapa blanket in the exhibition, which 
belonged to the wife of a man named Papati who for fifty-three 
years was the schoolteacher of Moerai. 

The method of making tapa is not as important as the songs, 
dances and music with which the children entertained the women 
who made the tapa at the end of a day’s work. These had a charm 
that still lingered in the minds of the old people when I first went 
to Rurutu. It is now entirely forgotten. 

When making tapa the women sat on one side of the long an- 
vil. Twenty women pounding made a sound like distant thunder 
—four women were the most I ever heard. When a whole city 
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went to work the drum beat, heard from a distance, sounded like 
music for the anvil was hollowed out unevenly along the base and 
every woman made a different percussion beat. Most charming 
of all is the little mallet used to train girls of six to eight in the 
rhythm. The work of little girls was called atiitit and this meant 
to beat small scraps of cloth with a tiny beater. 

So many of these old women who gave me these mallets were 
my friends. Like Vaerea Vahine who was the last tapa maker in 
Moerai. She was so pleased when I came to her for information 
and so humiliated when she forgot the tapa songs she knew sev- 


enty years before. 
The Sewn Canoe 


The outrigger canoe against the wall on the east side has come 
a long way from the island of Raivavae where it was made. When 
I first went to Rurutu forty years ago there were still five islands 
in Eastern Polynesia where planks were still stitched to canoes 
as in this one from Raivavae, but today only in the easternmost 
island of the Austral group can you find a sewn canoe. Larger 
canoes constructed in this way conquered the entire Pacific Ocean 
and carried Polynesians to islands thousands of miles apart. 

When I was in Rurutu in 1965 the exact duplicate of this 
canoe came all the way from Raivavae and was wrecked on the 
shore of Unaa, the district once ruled by the handsome cannibal 
Tuivao, the older brother of the Devil himself, Amaeterai. It was 
after seeing the parts of this sewn canoe on the beach at Unaa that 
I decided to bring one of these craft, with the permission of Gov- 
ernor Landouar, back to the Peabody Museum. 

The sewn canoe or boat, like tapa making, has nearly world- 
wide distribution. It existed in England two thousand years ago, 
as well as in Sweden, Russia and most other European countries. 
Four and five thousand years ago sewn craft were made in Egypt 
and they are still being made in the Sudan. China and Indonesia 
also had their sewn boats. 

This size canoe is rarely used for interisland travel and when 
in a lagoon it is usually propelled by a pole as shown in the photo- 
graph on the wall. The fisherman stands either on the prow or 
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stern, which is carved out of one piece of wood. Probably for the 
last thousand years canoes like this have been used for fishing in 
the lagoon of Raivavae. ‘They are all made exactly the same with 
seven pieces of wood and eight seams. A drawing of a similar boat 
can be found in the Parau Tupuna of Paipaimoana a Opeta which 
was given to me by his adopted son, the famous Tauirae. 

At either end of the canoe is a poi table. The one on the left is 
a two-man table from the island of Raivavae. It was found by 
Paipaimoana in a low dry cave about 1896. It is assumed to be 
pre-Christian. Poi tables for two men are no longer made in the 
Austral Islands. ‘The poi table on the right is from the island of 
Rurutu. Above it are two photographs showing a Rurutu man 
making poi on this same table. Poi is made from the root of the 
taro plant which is cooked, pounded with a stone pounder and 
kneaded into a paste. It is often allowed to ferment and is one of 
the staple foods in Polynesia. 

In the case at the south end of the room are two coconut grating 
stools. The left-hand one is a three-legged stool with a coral stone 
grater. The other is a four-legged type with a grater of coconut 
shell. These are still in use today for grating the soft meat of the 
coconut. 

The bottom of the case contains several stone adzes of different 
types (others will be found in the central table case) including 
one of the largest adzes ever produced anywhere. This impressive 
implement was found in the village of Avera close by or on a 
marae on land called T'uiava. The adze is 66 centimeters long and 
weighs twenty-four pounds and ten ounces. The cutting edge is 
not polished or ground, but very carefully chipped. ‘The shape 
indicates that it was never meant to be hafted. One of my infor- 
mants, Terimana, the minister of Avera, thought it was a hand 
plane to be used without a handle. Its real use, however, is a 
mystery. 

Woodworking tools made of stone are almost universal. Some 
specimens from Rurutu are rather similar to the so-called Acheu- 
lian hand axe of Europe and Asia. They have an unpolished cut- 
ting edge. 
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In the Peabody Museum collection there are six specimens of 
this kind of “hand axe” from the district of Vitaria on the island of 
Rurutu. These unpolished and unground stone tools are finished 
artifacts and were often hidden in a cache as carefully as adzes. 
Tairi found two of these caches. Many others have also found 
caches of these tools but throw them away because they look so 
crude. I believe that these were not woodworking tools at all but 
were used for scraping meat and fish, or for cutting flesh. Many 
years ago the natives of Rurutu told me these were Paaro or tools 
for carving out the prow and stern of a canoe, but this was just a 
guess. All woodworking tools of Rurutu were ground save the 
boring stones. In many descriptions of Polynesian tools those with 
an unpolished edge are said to be unfinished, but I believe this to 
be an error in many instances. 

The stone tools on exhibition are but a fraction of the collec- 
tions in the museum. The greatest of these collections from all 
eastern Polynesia is that acquired from Mr. F. Walter Bergmann 
a few years ago, while the Brunor collection is only from the 
Australs. 

The use and making of stone tools vanished from eastern Poly- 
nesia far earlier than is generally supposed. Nine years ago I 
attempted to collect names of all the stone tools of Rurutu by ask- 
ing informants for their local terms. Within a year I got five or 
six terms for the same tool, but I discontinued the effort when 
Tauaea explained to me: 


“My father taught me how to carve and he was born before 
1850. In my father’s lifetime he had never seen a stone tool used 
or made and neither have I.” 


This information from the greatest wood carver in the Australs 
of the last hundred years ended my attempt to name the tools. The 
appearance of iron and steel in the South Seas destroyed not 
merely the use of the stone tool but even the terms used and the 
methods by which they were made. Experiments conducted in 
Denmark have shown how efficient stone tools can be in cutting 
down trees. It is perhaps needless to point out that a stone tool in 
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the hands of a steel-tool expert provides no indication of its effi- 
ciency in the hands of one who used stone tools only. 

In the central table case there is also, along with more adze 
blades, a series of poi pounders made of both coral and basalt. 
One will see, too, several other kinds of manufactured stone im- 
plements. 

Besides manufacturing stone tools in enormous numbers, Poly- 
nesians made extensive use of natural stones for many purposes. 
This may be the first exhibition to show the part played by natural 
stones in the life of the Polynesians. It is a subject that has been 
ignored by students, but one of importance and extreme interest. 

Centuries ago many objects similar to those in this exhibition 
were found not only in Rurutu and the Austral Islands, but 
throughout the world. The use of natural stones for houses and 
pavements was once a commonplace in the world, and the use of 
unretouched stones by man has not vanished even today. The nat- 
ural stone is an artifact by arrangement only. In the Orkney Is- 
lands there is an entire museum which contains a village made 
of natural stones. The houses contain chairs, tables and beds of 
natural stones which have been left exactly as the builders left 
them more than a thousand years ago. 

On the floor in front of the case is one of the great egg-shaped 
lifting stones. Annually, usually on the first day of the New Year, 
men and boys try their strength lifting these rocks. A small one 
for boys marked Ofai Amo is in the circle on the floor. It was a 
trick to lift the stone to one’s shoulder and walk around the five- 
foot circle. The lifting stone for men is the size of the backrest 
of the ghost seat and once every generation a man is born strong 
enough to lift it. The last man I saw lift such a stone was the son 
of Judge Puna or Puna Iti (Little Puna) who was six feet two 
inches tall and the strongest man of his time in the Australs. 

At the opposite end of the room hanging from a horse is a bell 
stone. This is another important natural stone of basalt. When 
the top is struck with another rock it has a clear ring. The larger 
part has broken away but in its original state it sounded loud 
enough to call the whole city to prayer. On the island of Moorea 
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there is a bell much better than this one weighing five tons. Some 
of these stones could be rung even when resting on the ground. 
Such a stone is the great adze of Avera which gives a bell-like 
tone even when resting on the ground. 

Against the west wall is a box containing other natural stones 
that were put to various uses. There is also a ghost seat with an 
Otia or boundary stone in front of it. Mr. Christian, a ‘Tahitian, 
who assisted Eric de Bisschop in making the land maps of Ru- 
rutu told me that when he surveyed the land in 1952 there were 
still ten thousand of these Otia in place. On the Cadaster maps of 
Rurutu and all the Australs Mr. Christian drew a tiny circle to 
show the location of each Otia and measured the land from that 
point. The land book or Parau Fenua written by Papati, which 
was used to make the great maps of Rurutu, was consulted by 
Eric de Bisschop. The original book is now in the Peabody 
Museum. 

Ghost seats are made of four natural stones serving as seat, 
back, and armrests. No living person ever sat on these chairs, as 
they were occupied by the spirits of the departed souls of chiefs. 
The ghost seat exhibited here is life-size and contains the actual 
stones found on the shore between Avera and Vitaria. In a nearby 
photograph one can see the King of Rurutu, the Governor Lan- 
douar, and the writer (who is having his face wiped with the 
sweaty shirt of the King so that no harm will come to him for re- 
moving these sacred stones from the island) with the stone ghost 
seats sent to the Museum. The backrest of the ghost seat was 
owned by Paianoa Atai and was used by him for a while as a 
doorstep for his house until a hurricane blew it down. This stone 
comes from the marae which was once on the site where the 
Christian Church of Moerai now stands. 

Another interesting stone on a pedestal against the west wall 
is carved with the only petroglyph ever found in Rurutu. The 
carving is of a complex geometrical design. Many petroglyphs 
have been found in other islands of the Pacific. 

The most extensive use of natural stones in the Australs, how- 
ever, 1S in the ancient house sites. The model shown here is of a 
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house site found in Vitaria (see the large map on the wall) which 
is the smallest district of Rurutu; there are nine other larger ones. 
In ancient times there existed three hundred of these house sites 
in the tiny district of Vitaria. 

The stone pavements, which averaged 55 feet by 90 feet, are 
made of flat basalt rocks found on the shore between Vitaria and 
Avera as well as in the riverbed of Purearea. They were laid as 
pavements for the house sites. These stones were well selected 
and carefully placed. Not a single blade of grass was allowed to 
grow between them. 

Each pavement contained about two thousand stones and in 
all Vitaria one million stones were used to build this “City in the 
Sea.” I could not estimate how many pavement stones were used 
in all of Rurutu because so many have been destroyed. In building 
the miniature house site shown here most of the stones were 
brought from Rurutu. 

Coral stones were used to surround the actual walls of the house 
and for the doorways. Nearby is a full-sized reproduction of one 
of the doorways or maramarama” with its original surrounding 
stones. Some of the doorways to walls are still standing. The 
sticks in the house site represent the posts which held up the roof, 
and the small figures indicate the sleeping arrangements. 

The small district of Vitaria used hundreds of thousands of 
stones for house pavements, earth ovens, ghost seats, lifting 
stones, hammers, bells, skin abrasives, heating stones, umbilical 
stones, ballast in canoes, slingshots, and some sixty other classifi- 
cations. In this exhibition there are samples of the stones from the 
last wmuaiti, which was the last of the great ovens used to cook 
the root of the Ti plant and for human flesh in pre-Christian days. 
These great stones of the last wmuaiti contrast with the modern 
family earth oven for which much smaller stones are used. I 
could go on for a book-length discussion of the natural stones, but 
I will end by simply mentioning the extensive stone walls around 


* 'The word for window in Tahitian is h’amaramarama, but the Rurutuans 
leave out the “h.” All doors in the ancient Rurutuan house were so low, like the 
one built for this exhibition, that they were called maramarama. 
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Moerai and Avera used to keep the pigs out of the cultivated 
grounds. 

Thus it can be seen that for every manufactured stone artifact 
used by the Rurutuan people at least one hundred natural stones 
were in use when that culture was destroyed by the people them- 
selves without outside help. I have told this story of the destruc- 
tion of a culture by the people who created it in an unpublished 
manuscript on the history of Rurutu from 1800 to 1855. 

In spite of the million stones used to build the city of Vitaria 
there still exists on the shore between Avera and Vitaria, as well 
as in the river basin of Purearea enough stones to build another 
“City in the Sea.” ‘The entire city of Vitaria and all its institutions 
which included the Are Areoi (Soldier’s House), the Are Euira 
(House of Lightning or Arsenal), the Are Patiri (House of Thun- 
der or War Council), four kinds of schools and ten marae or 
churches as well as many forgotten buildings whose very names 
have been erased from the memory of man, was destroyed by the 
people themselves. 

Whenever a distinguished guest was given the hospitality of 
the city of Vitaria every stone in the place was rubbed with oil. 
The Robertson manuscript tells us that this city in the sea would 
shine under the torches at night as though it rested on a pool of 
black water. 

The above description of natural stones and their uses include 
only a few of the sixty-eight functions that basaltic rocks played 
in the ancient culture of Rurutu. 


The Use of Shells 


Throughout the exhibition are specimens of the beautiful shells 
found in the Australs and examples of the fascinating jewelry 
made from them. Very little is known about the use of sea and 
land shells here in prehistoric times. Even in Rurutu, where shells 
still provide decorations on grass skirts, necklaces, and earrings, 
the people have entirely forgotten their ancient uses. Today in all 
the Australs the tridacna, or giant clam, is used only to eat, for 
when young it is delicious and makes a fine stew. 
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The collection of Rurutuan shell work in this exhibition shows 
but a sample of the various designs used. The possible combina- 
tions are infinite. 

The main difference between the ancient and modern shell 
work is the kind of shell used. In ancient days the Pahua or tri- 
dacna (giant clam) was used for breastplates, gorgets, and hat 
decorations in Rurutu and Tubuai. Square worked pieces of the 
shell were sewn onto a matting of twigs, pandanus and sennit. 
The species used was the 7°. sguamosa because this has the thin- 
nest shell. I have found in the soil of Rurutu a few little squares 
of shell with a hole in the center. No one on the island knew what 
they were. Only from the gorgets and breastplates in the Peabody 
Museums at Harvard and at Salem was I able to identify these 
square bits of shell as pieces of Tridacna squamosa attached to 
those ceremonial garments. It took me several days to make one 
of these little squares cut from a Tridacna squamosa and | 
used the latest high-speed steel drill and carborundum grinding 
wheels. How the ancient people of Rurutu made these tiny shell 
squares with a hole in the center by the thousands I do not know, 
but, on other islands, Pacific islanders made adzes out of this 
shell when no basaltic rock was available. In the Bergmann col- 
lection in the Peabody Museum of Salem there are a few of these 
shell adzes. The patience and skill required to make these can 
only be known to those who have tried to cut into a tridacna 
shell. 

All the shell necklaces you see in the glass boxes or cases were 
given to me by the Taro Doom family and by Natapu Hurahutia, 
the ex-regent and president of the Rurutuan court. These are 
made from the Heart Cockle Shell or Corulum carissa (also called 
Cardium fragum and Cardium cardium). This shell is common 
in most of the Australs, but rare in Rurutu. Curiously, all the 
books say that this animal is fine eating but the Rurutuans never 
eat them, preferring the sea snail which is a scavenger. 

Another shell used by the Austral islanders is the Pupu or, as 
it is called in Hawaii, “The Pikaki Shell.” ‘This is a tiny land snail 


which never grows larger than one-quarter of an inch and comes 
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in white, black, yellow and red. On the island of Atiu in the Cook 
group I have seen these shells as large as one-half an inch but 
never that large in the Australs. The Rurutuans put a needle at 
the end of a stick and punch a hole in the thin part of the shell 
and then thread them like pearls to form a necklace. The latest 
development of this business is to make necklaces out of plastic 
imitations of these shells which do not break as easily. 

In the case with the necklaces are many examples of the Ruru- 
tuan snail shells which are exported to Tahiti where they are made 
into necklaces not only for the tourists but also for the natives 
who make gifts of them for friends and relatives. These in the 
case were collected by Tairi Te Uruarii, the brother of the King 
of Avera, who was sending them to his relatives in Tahiti. For all 
the work of gathering and cleaning hundreds of thousands of 
these shells he gets nothing. Shells are also used in the manufac- 
ture of simple fishhooks and compound bonito hooks. 

Other things to be seen in the central table case include bone, 
wood, and iron needles for thatching, toy tops with a whip, transi- 
tion-type tools, and sea urchin spines used for carving. Ancient 
tapa is contrasted with modern cotton prints and there are exam- 
ples of modern hats made for sale. 

Of the six kinds of objects shown here the most important is 
the Parau Tupuna because this book is the most extensive native 
history of any Polynesian island, written entirely by a descendant 
of the men who made that history. Other histories of the Poly- 
nesian race may be finer in quality but only the books shown here 
give an entirely native interpretation of an island’s history. 

The Parau Tupuna can be likened to the famous books of other 
nations. The Iliad and Odyssey, supposed to be written by a 
blind poet called Homer, is one of the most famous. Another Pa- 
rau T'upuna, even older and more often read, is the Old ‘Testament 
of the Bible. When the Polynesians gave up their own oral Parau 
Tupuna they filled the gap left by their vanished history with the 
Bible. 

Polynesians generally believe that the Bible was a superior his- 
tory to their own. An exception was Tauirae of Raivavae because 
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his father’s book, which is one of the great Parau Tupuna of the 
entire South Seas, paints a very happy picture of the ancient life. 
Tauirae died a few months ago and he was the last of the great 
Tahuna of the Parau Tupuna. He was consulted by many scholars 
who worked on the history or ethnology of Raivavae. 

The longest chapter in this Parau Tupuna of Paipaimoana 
tells the life story of the legendary hero of Raivavae called Hiro- 
rauarigni or Hiro for short. Over and over again this story tells 
that the main qualities of a hero were, “He knew and could do all 
kinds of work. Hiro could lead men in all kinds of work.” 

The following is the title page of this Parau Tupuna with its 
translation. ‘The title page is in the Tahitian language, but many 
pages in the book are in the ancient language of Raivavae. 


Paipaimoana a Opeta 


The writing in this book is the parau paari (talk of wisdom, 
same as Parau ‘Tupuna). 


The story of ancient times in Raivavae 


Here are many Parables (Barabore—taken from English) 
—Of olden times and their meaning.— 
This is the Foundation language of Raivavae 
—here. Is the meaning of that time or season— 


—The many Laws of long ago are here— 
and the many kinds of work 


This is the Talk of the many Gods and their Names 


This is the Talk of many Praises (to exalt) 
—of the many Fat Young Girls of yore. 


Here follows 'Tauirae’s signature 

The writing of this talk took place in the village Rairua. 
Baptismal name of Tauirae is Terani. Born in 1898 
Died in 1968 at the age of 70. 
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Every one of the fourteen Austral Islands books I collected was 
made by people born and bred in the Austral Islands. Most of 
them were written before I was born. They are original manu- 
scripts—not copies. 

There are two kinds of ancient manuscripts: one is the Parau 
Fenua (talk of land) which contains genealogies with the lands 
each family owns as well as the bases for its claim. Such manu- 
scripts are: 


Parau Fenua by Rita Tepa. 

Parau Fenuaby Papati (two manuscripts of Avera and Moerai). 
Parau Fenua by Natapu Hurahutia. 

Parau Fenua by The Acting Minister of Rimatara. 


The other kind, Parau Tupuna, contains the history, legends, 
songs and other kinds of lore, such as: 


Parau Tupuna by Paipaimoana a Opeta of Raivavae. 

Parau Tupuna by Nootu of Rurutu (from the Manate family 
viewpoint). 

Parau Tupuna of 'Terimana. 


These manuscripts came into being in the following way. Be- 
fore the Europeans visited Polynesia the Austral Islanders kept 
records by means of knotted cords such as the mnemonic device 
made for me by ‘Tauirai. After they learned to read the Bible and 
write in their own language, the Islanders had such a horror of 
their own past that they could not write of the cannibalism, war, 
human sacrifice, and infanticide. About 1860 all those men who 
lived under the ancient culture were dead and their sons needed 
some sort of record on which to base their titles to the land. It was 
this need to establish land titles that brought the Parau Tupuna 
into being. 

These manuscripts contain but a small fraction of the informa- 
tion to be found in the oral Parau Tupuna. The Austral Islands 
people use writing as a mnemonic device like their knotted cords 
of ancient times. When a writer of the Parau Tupuna dies his 
lore dies with him save that part in his manuscripts. 
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ERRATA 


The caption under the illustration of the two-man poi table 
(H41,305) should read “from a cave on Raivavae” not Rurutu. 
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Note large map of 





Austral Islands exhibition in Loring Room looking south. 
Island of Rurutu on wall at right. 
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Reconstructed low wooden entrance which served as both doorway and entrance to the 

house. Each house normally had three of these forty-inch high entrances. The three cut 

coral stones were original part of doorway brought from Rurutu. The stone at the left 
is carved with a geometric petroglyph. 





Fishing canoe from Raivavae. The hull is made in six parts sewn together. The outrigger 
is not attached but lies on top of the hull. 
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Pommel of one of the ancient carved paddles. 

The figures represent dancers on a platform 

decorated with flowers. The dancers hands are 
linked and each wears a headdress with 


rosettes. 





Ancient carved food ladle (E39,613). 
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Poi table (E40,476) from Rurutu. 








Two-man poi table (E41,305) from a cave on Rurutu. 





Miniature poi pounders and table. Black basalt pounder in style of 
Raivavae and white coral pounder in style of Rurutu. 
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Section of a Rurutu tapa anvil (E41,308) showing grooving on bottom. 
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Boys’ lifting stone from Rurutu. 





Ghost seat made of four natural stones and a boundary stone or otea, 
both from Rurutu. 





The great adze (E41,070) of Avera, Rurutu, weighing twenty-four pounds ten 
ounces, compared with a small adze (E41,157) from Rimatara weighing three 
and one-half ounces. 
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Two adzes (E40,469 and E40,461) found in Moerai, Rurutu by Hupua Atai 
while digging a refuse pit. The cutting edges of both tools are highly polished. 
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Stone adze (44,686) used for canoe making compared with a steel 
shipwright’s adze (44,693). 





Other stone and steel wood carving tools compared. 
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Three views of two adzes (E44,921 upper Three views of two other Rurutu adzes 

and £44,919 lower) found 500 feet outside (£44,920 upper and E44,922 lower). Up- 

a wall around Moerai, Rurutu, halfway up per adze from Vitaria, lower found same site 
mountainside. as those at left. 





Shells from Rurutu used for decorative purposes. 


Top: Oliva or olive shell used for hatbands, necklaces, etc. Second row left: Nassarius, 

five columella, each off center. Second row right: The famous money cowrie, Cypraea 

moneta, once shipped to Africa as money, where one hundred equalled one English 

penny. Third row left: Strombu fragites, single columella, transparent. Third row 

right: A cone shell, Conus flavidua. Lower left: Hebrew cone, Conus ebraeus, harder 
than basalt. Lower right: Nerita plicata, single columella. 





Tridacna shell and small oblong ornament for a headdress cut from tridacna. 








